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Immortality. 

God  forsake  none  while 
time  and  eternity  gather 
shroud  your  life  over. 
Earth  setting  you  in 
perpetual  motion. 

A complete  lapse, 
void  of  anything 
of  substance  yet 
filled  with  an 
incessant  longing 
to  expire  and  then 
pass  on  to 
infinity. 


Darlene  Klassen 


Martha  Becker  mixed  media.  Untitled 


LOVE  SONG 

(an  imitation  of  T.  S.  Eliot] 


Take  my  hand  and  we 

Will  go  when  the  sun  slips  to  where  the  sky 
Begins,  the  fall  that  means  the 
Creaking  bed  and  a bulb  hung  by  a 
Dirty  twine  entrail. 

You  and  I will  follow 
Garbage  cans  and  broken  bottles  to 
Find  the  door  in  that  long  row 
And  we  will  both  a-whoring  go, 

An  old  spider-love  with  the  mandrake 
Root  that  gets  a mechanic  birth. 

I will  lay  the  dead  carcasses  of  the  children 

Between  the  glass 

To  make  room  on  the  doorstep. 

II 

The  morning  breaks  like  sadness,  red, 
Unmeasurable,  of  stains  and 
Coffee  stains 

Stale  like  this  unmitigated  masquerade  of 
Scattered  bones  that  lie  unslaked 
Around  a cold  altar. 

They  break  in  pieces  the  people, 

They  slay  the  widow  and 
Murder  the  fatherless. 

Evening  gray  and  morning  red 
Bring  down  ashen  coals  upon  his  head. 

In  these  shades  and  shadows  I sing  the 
Swan  song  and  know 
Not  substance. 
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Five  pounds  of  nihility  for  a tinker's  cuss 
Wrapped  in  an  empty  paper  sack. 

Entry,  kentry, 

Cutry,  corn, 

Apple  seed  and 
Apple  thorn. 

IxtacihautI  where  dead  birds 
Sing  and  trust  is 
A spider's  web. 

Wire, 

Brier, 

Limber, 

Lock. 

Raise  the  shade 
Will  youse  dearie? 

III 

The  passionate  moon  on 
Endymion  caresses  in  vain. 

Fraught  with  sighs  and  insufferable  pain. 
Immortal  empty 

Senses  that  rattle  through  the  tin  leaves. 

Will  you  cut  a stone  for  him 
To  set  above  his  head? 

They  are  all  waterless  rocks  that  turn  the  great 
Mechanic  heart  to  dust. 

Deh!  qui  merce  per  Dio:  guarda  che  fai: 

IV 

The  universe  is  unsubstantial 
Reduced  by  the  pneumatic 
Drilling  of  a handless  time 
And  I curse  its  lack  of  edges. 
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We  ore  old  dent  de  lions  whose  teeth 
Crumble  and  blow  from  the  hot  strong  wind,  a 
Part  of  the  erosion  like  the  crack  in  the 
Ceiling  that  is 

Beginning  to  spread  toward  the  windows. 

The  throats  choked  with  soot. 

Are  silent  and  the  withered  olive  tree  forewarns  a 
Tiger  at  the  gate. 

Here  the  grass  is  brown  and 
Forms  a path  littered  with  dry  bones. 

Red  marks  on  the  flesh,  burned  and  torn. 

Divides  the  tenure  betweeen  flies  and  rot. 

Omnipotent  and  steadfast  God 
Who,  in  thy  mercy  hath 

Upheaved  me  from  the  earth 
I remember  five  dead  men 
Born  and  buried,  quiescent  men. 

He  has  digged  his  saints  a grave 

And  they  are  felled  at  the  coverless  hatch. 

Mrs.  Peckinschneider  sits  on  a 

Cool  front  porch 

Through  the  declining  afternoon. 

V 

Man  has  no  appointed 
Time,  so  I am  made  to 
Possess  months  of  vanity  and 
Wearisome  nights  assigned  with  dreams, 

Flesh  lusted  after  and  repulsed. 
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The  brothel  is  shut  and  I am  become 
Loathsome.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  dead. 

Will  you  remember  my  body  buried? 

Memory  grows  thin 
Clothed  in  worms  and  dust. 

Daughters  of  old  men  drink  wine. 

Spilling  on  the  tablecloth 
Red  stains  and  ruins  of 
Paper  crumpled  houses. 

I came  then  to  the  streets 

Blistering 

Blistering 

With  the  burning  children 
While  Anne 

Ate  pudding  under  the  pan. 

Withered  tongues  cry  out  down  the  dark  alley. 

Tu  non  se  morta,  ma  se  ismarrita. 

Always  the  vision  of  the  woman 
Rising  from  the  earth  beside  me, 

And  blasted  bodies. 

We  were  not  conceived  to  live  but  to 
Split  atoms. 

Ring  around  a mushroom  thorn 
Hoping  to  be  never  born 

Ashes  ashes 


Barbara  Pankratz. 


Darvin  Yoder  intaglio,  "Abortion' 


CLOUDS 


Clouds  roll  by  my  window 
Wonder  where  they're  bound 
Sweeping  the  sky  with  darkness 
And  it  makes  me  want  to  cry. 

Wish  I could  blow  those  clouds  away 
Oh,  Lord,  help  me  find  the  sun. 

I feel  alone  and  frightened.  Lord 
Can't  find  a place  to  rest  my  heart. 

No,  can't  fnd  a place  to  rest  my  heart. 

Please,  move  those  clouds  away 
Oh  Lord,  make  me  heaven  bound 
My  soul  is  crying,  "Help  me.  Lord." 

I'm  due  for  a sunny  day,  yes! 

I'm  due  for  a sunny  day. 

What  can  you  do  when  you  feel  alone? 
What  can  you  do  when  your  heart's  ablaze? 
But  stare  at  a sunless  day.  Lord! 

Stare  at  a sunless  day. 

You  can  find  peace  of  mind  and  heart 
Don't  have  to  be  lonely. 

Just  take  the  hand  of  a friend  in  yours 
And  say — 

Tomorrow  will  be  another  day,  yes! 
Tomorrow  will  be  a better  day! 


Emily  Regier 


Anna  Emerson  woodcut,  "Tree  Study" 


A FEELING 


Steel  Gray 
Bitter  Cold 

The  Crispness  of  a Rose 
After  a Nights  Hand 
An  Open  Grave. 


Deirdre  Abbate 


EIGHTEEN 


Yesterday  I was  seventeen 

And  all  was 

Mirth 

And  love 

And  gladness 

And  youth. 

But  today  I am  eighteen 
And  John  came 
To  say 

That  he  must  go 
To  war 

Where  guns  kill 
And  tanks  roar 
And  young  men  meet 
Their  deaths 

Without  every  really  knowi 
Why. 

I nodded  dumbly 
And  said  I 
Understood  why 
He  should  go  . . . but 
I didn’t, 

And  I still 
Don’t. 

Then  came  the  trembling 

And  the  tears 

And  the  crushing 

Burden  of  this 

Bitter,  senseless 

War . . . and  suddenly 

I knew  that  I 

Would  never  be  a 

Child 

Again. 


Diana  Stucky 


THE  SILENT  VOICE 
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Leslie  Leupp  Intaglio,  Untitled 


He  had  lived  in  a make-believe  world 
never  daring  to  admit  the  truth, 
never  daring  to  admit  that  if  he  over- 
stepped the  boundaries  of  his  beauti- 
ful illusion — all  would  be  lost! 

He  walked  cautiously  to  his  mirror 
afraid  that  each  next  step  might  be 
the  one  to  take  him  into  the  world  of 
reality.  Gathering  up  his  courage,  he 
looked  into  it  for  reassurance,  doubt- 
fully at  first,  then  defiantly.  Yes,  there 
they  were,  the  proof  that  he  was  no 
different  from  anyone  else.  Two  eyes 
looked  nervously  back  at  him.  And 
there  was  his  nose,  also,  just  above 
his  taut  mouth.  A great  wave  of  re- 
lief flowed  through  his  tense  body 
and  he  turned  to  leave  the  mirror. 
But  already  it  was  too  late.  His  eyes 
had  caught  a glimpse  of  what  they 
were  not  supposed  to  see.  They  had 
betrayed  him  and  he  hated  them. 
They  had  told  him  that  he  was  BLACK! 

All  his  life  he  had  told  himself  that 
there  was  nothing  that  separated  him 
from  the  world  and  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity. He  had  made  himself  believe 
that  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  faith  in 
mankind  he  would  be  seen  as  a per- 
son. Now  that  his  eyes  had  forced  the 
reality  of  his  secret  to  his  conscious- 


ness,  his  dream  world  was  shattered, 
and  the  dreaded  Black  Disease  with 
all  its  symptoms  crept  upon  him. 

It  was  just  as  he  had  imagined, 
nothing  tangible  at  first,  just  a sick 
feeling  that  started  in  his  chest  slowly 
rotting  away  his  heart  and  lungs, 
then  gradually,  like  the  black  slag  of 
a coal  mining  town,  it  engulfed  his 
entire  being.  Then  it  began  to  hap- 
pen. Each  day  the  sun  shone  a little 
less  brightly.  Naturally,  he  found  this 
hard  to  believe  and  attributed  it  to 
his  imagination.  But  truly,  as  the 
weeks  passed  and  he  saw  the  fresh 
green  life  of  the  grass  being  replaced 
with  a withered  brown  death  and 
flowers  wilting  from  the  lack  of  sun- 
light, as  he  saw  the  rich  moist  black 
of  the  soil  turn  a dry,  powdery  gray, 
and  the  nakedness  of  the  leafless 
trees,  he  could  no  longer  deny  the 
obvious.  And,  most  convincing  of  all, 
signs  of  this  dreaded  change  weren't 
only  present  in  nature;  they  began  to 
appear  in  the  people,  even  animals. 
Dogs  no  longer  barked  and  there  was 
a conspicuous  absence  of  the  usual 
spring  birds.  The  streets  were  desert- 
ed of  the  playing,  laughing,  happy 
children  who  now  went  around,  it 


seemed  to  him,  with  the  somberness 
of  old  age.  It  was  now  a fact  that 
each  day  was  grayer  than  the  one 
before;  and  that  one  had  been  gray- 
er than  the  one  before  it.  Please,  this 
couldn't  happen  to  him.  People  sure- 
ly would  look  further  than  his  skin 
and  judge  him  for  what  he  was  as  a 
person.  They  must,  because  he  would 
not  let  his  blackness  determine  his  life. 

Now  everything  was  black  because 
he  was  black,  and  he  was  all  alone. 
It  was  as  though  he'd  suddenly  been 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
cruelly  dropped  into  the  middle  of 
nothingness.  There  was  only  black- 
ness. It  came  at  him  from  nowhere 
and  everywhere,  dark  and  sinister, 
alive  and  pulsating,  crushing  against 
his  body,  pushing,  pulling,  pounding 
from  all  sides  until  his  soul  was 
wrenched  from  his  body,  becoming  a 
part  of  the  blackness.  Only  the  hard 
shell  that  once  housed  it  remained 
separate  from  the  darkness. 

Curiously,  a strange  exhilaration 
spread  through  his  soul.  It  was  as 
though  he  was  standing  atop  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world  and 
upon  jumping  was  consumed  by  the 
air,  becoming  a part  of  the  elements. 
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This  blackness  that  he’d  feared  and 
hated  so  long  had  given  him  a new 
life  and  he  was  now  a part  of  yester- 
day, today  and  tomorrow;  he  felt  old 
age  and  youth,  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
he  laughed  as  he  cried. 

He  no  longer  needed  his  dream 
world  because  he  was  everything, 
and  nothing,  because  his  soul  had 
been  transferred  beyond  his  body,  be- 
yond his  blackness  and  he  experi- 
enced what  it  was  like  to  be  truly 
free  of  the  hate  that  society  had  beat 
into  him.  And  as  his  soul  raced  through 
this  gamut  of  emotions,  he  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer,  and  he  had  to 
tell  someone  what  had  happened. 
But  would  anyone  be  willing  to  see 
further  than  his  blackness?  He  didn't 
want  to  be  left  out  of  life  now  that 
he  had  learned  to  accept  himself.  He 
wanted  everyone  else  to  accept  him, 
too.  He  longed  for  someone  to  talk 
to,  to  tell  how  he  felt.  He  left  his 
dream  world,  then  his  house,  to  find 
someone  to  share  his  new  experience 
with. 

I think  there  is  someone  coming, 
he  said  to  himself.  Yes,  I'll  tell  them. 
As  soon  as  they  come  nearer. 

"It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  chick- 


en came  before  the  egg,"  one  man 
was  pontificating.  "Simple  logic  tells 
anyone  that  in  order  for  there  to  have 
been  an  egg,  there  must  have  been  a 
chicken  to  lay  it." 

Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  but  I have 
something  very  important  to  say.  You 
see. . . . 

"No,  no,  no!”  cried  the  other.”  You 
are  missing  the  beautiful  significance 
of  the  entire  argument." 

Gentlemen,  please. . . . 

"The  comparison  between  the  two, 
a chicken  and  an  agg,  is  quite  obvi- 
ous. The  egg  symbolizes  the  begin- 
ning,- therefore,  it  must  have  come 
first.  Let’s  ask  that  man  standing  there. 
Sir,  we’re  having  a slight  disagree- 
ment and  we'd  like  to  know  what 
you  think  on  the  matter.  Which  do 
you  think  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?  No  prodding  now!  Let  him 
tell  us  what  he  thinks." 

"Ugh,  sir,  feel  free  to  speak  your 
opinion.  Sir?” 

But  I am  speaking!  Here  I am,  right 
here.  That's  only  my  body.  It's  not  me. 

"Why  do  you  suppose  he  isn't  talk- 
ing?” 

"I  dont  know.  Maybe  he  has  some 
type  of  speech  inhibition  or  maybe 
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yet,  he’s  ignorant." 

Listen  to  me,  please;  I am  talking. 
I’m  talking  from  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  my  soul.  You  need  only 
listen,  and  you’ll  hear  me. 

"Sir,  are  you  dumb?  What  afflicts 
you?" 

"He  does  have  a rather  strange 
look  on  his  face,  don’t  you  think?" 

"Let's  try  once  more.  Humm-Umm! 
Sir,  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?" 

I think  absolutely  nothing  about  it. 
Do  you  hear  me,  nothing.  What  I 
want  to  tell  you  is.  . . . 

"Still  no  answer.  Well,  come  along; 
we  can’t  waste  our  time  on  a dummy. 

I still  think  you  haven’t  the  proper  at- 
titude about  the  matter.  Now  the  egg 
symbolizes.  . . .” 

No,  wait!  Don’t  leave,  you  musn’t. 
Not  without  hearing.  Not  without 
seeing.  Don’t  go  on  without  knowing 
what  I’ve  discovered!  I won’t  give  up. 
I won’t.  There’ll  be  other  people  com- 
ing. I’ll  tell  them  and  they’ll  tell  oth- 
ers. All  I need  do  is  wait  patiently. 
Look!  Someone  is  coming  already. 

"Life  is  a shit  sandwich  and  every 
day  you  have  to  take  another  bite," 
one  was  saying. 
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“Sure,  and  you  even  have  to  out- 
lie, out-cheot,  out-steol,  and  out-con 
the  best  of  'em  for  your  next  bite  of 
it,”  the  other  added  in  agreement. 

Excuse  me,  sirs.  What  you're  say- 
ing might  be  true,  but  if  we'd  only. . . . 

“Now,  you  take  that  guy  over 
there,"  he  continued,  “he  looks  as 
though  he  has  it  made.  I'll  bet  he  in- 
herited everything  he  has.  How  much 
do  you  think  that  outfit  ran  him  for?” 

“Hey,  buddy,  that's  a pretty  neat 
looking  suit  you  have  there.  How 
much  did  it  cost?" 

Oh  no,  you're  looking  at  the  wrong 
things.  I'm  not  that  any  more.  Don't 
make  the  same  mistake  as  the  others. 
That's  only  my  body  and  it  can't  talk 
to  you.  But  I will. 

“Say,  Mack,  I said  how  much  did 
that  suit  run  you?  What's  the  matter 
with  you?" 

“Cmon,  Joe,  you  know  that  type. 
THEY  get  a little  money  and  think 
they're  better  than  we  are.  Look,  you, 
we  don't  have  to  be  bothered  with 
you." 

No,  I won't  let  you  leave.  Do  you 
hear  that?  Not  until  I've  told  you  what 
I have  to  say.  Come  back,  please! 

He  was  truly  lost  now.  What  could 
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he  do!  No  one  would  hear  him.  They 
only  came  to  stare  at  his  body  and 
then  went  on.  None  of  them  would 
ever  realize  that  it  was  not  he. 

Here  I am  in  the  blackness  which 
they  can’t  see  through,  he  thought 
desperately.  Won't  they  ever  realize 
that  the  most  important  part  of  me  is 
not  my  body? 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the 
mixed  emotions  that  mounted  within 
him  as  he  began  to  realize  the  truth 
of  his  situation.  It  was  not  that  the 
people  couldn’t  hear  him,  but  rather 
that  they  wouldn’t  hear  him  because 
what  he  had  to  say  would  shatter 
the  complacency  of  their  lives.  Be- 
cause they  wouldn’t  any  longer  be 
able  to  go  about  in  their  neat,  pretty, 
little  fabricated  worlds.  Because  soon- 
er or  later  they  would  have  to  answer 
the  call  of  mankind.  That’s  why  they 
wouldn’t  hear  him!  Only  a person 
who  has  been  shipwrecked  alone  on 
a desert  island  could  understand  the 
depths  of  frustration  and  despair  that 
he  felt  as  his  mind  grappled  with  the 
immensity  of  this  revelation. 

Oh,  but  I musn’t  let  myself  become 
despondent,  he  cautioned  himself.  All 
is  lost  if  I give  myself  up  to  the  bot- 


tomless depths  of  hopelessness.  Sure- 
ly, somewhere  in  this  infinite  universe 
there’s  someone  who’ll  hear  me. 

More  people  were  approaching 
now. 

"Repent,  repent  before  it’s  too  late. 
Admit  that  you  are  a wretched  sinner 
unworthy  of  His  divine  goodness.  Re- 
pent of  your  evil  nature  before  the 
day  of  judgment.” 

Pardon  me,  good  people,  but  I un- 
derstand how  important  it  is  for  man 
to.  . . . 

"Confess  that  had  it  not  been  for 
His  unequaled  love,"  they  continued, 
"had  it  not  been  for  His  unequaled 
justice.  . . ." 

Please  won’t  you  hear  me.  Don’t 
just  go  on  like  that,  rambling  empty 
phrases. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  His  unequaled 
mercy,  had  it  not  been  for  His  un- 
equaled sacrifice,  man  would  be 
damned  to  the  eternal  fire  of  hell." 

Shut  up,  I tell  you.  Shut  up!  You’re 
just  like  all  the  rest,  only  worse,  be- 
cause you  pretend  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  soul.  You  must  be  a fake;  other- 
wise, you'd  hear  me.  Go  on!  I don't 
care  if  you  never  hear  me.  I don’t  care 
if.  . . . 
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“Brethren,  salvation  can  be  yours  if 
you’ll  only  accept  His  everlasting  love, 
if  you’ll  only  accept  His  divine  guid- 
ance, if  you’ll  only  accept  the  needs 
of  the  soul  and  cast  away  your  sin- 
filled  bodies.”  Their  voices  slowly  fad- 
ed away. 

How  can  I go  on  like  this?  People 
are  too  wrapped  in  their  own  con- 
cerns to  listen  to  me.  But  how  can  I 
expect  them  to  listen  to  me  when  they 
can't  even  see  me! 

This  thought  struck  him  with  the 
fullness  of  a revelation.  Actually  it 
was  his  body,  his  outside  self  that 
kept  people  from  hearing  him.  It  was 
like  having  a traitor  within  your  own 
camp.  If  there  was  only  some  way  he 
could  have  gotten  people  to  look  be- 
yond it,  then  maybe  they  would  have 
heard  him.  But  alas,  there  was  none. 
And  so  he  must  remain  unseen  and 
unheard,  because  his  soul  would  al- 
ways be  a part  of  the  blackness  that 
had  claimed  it. 

It  would  always  be  his  body  on 
display.  People  would  come  and  go 
in  an  endless  stream.  Some  would 
speak  to  it;  others  would  not.  Some 
would  wonder  why  it  didn’t  speak, 
others  would  not.  And  all  the  time, 


he  thought,  all  the  time  I,  my  soul, 
will  be  hopelessly  screaming,  trying 
to  be  heard  from  the  blackness.  Life’s 
timeless  parade  will  continue  march- 
ing to  the  beat  of  its  selfish  drum. 
Won’t  anyone  be  able  to  hear  me 
above  its  deafening  tempo?  Won’t 
anyone? 

Gloria  Moore 


Loran  Yoder  photograph.  Untitled 
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Martha  Becker  intaglio.  Untitled 


THE  DANCE  OF  HANNIBAL 


We  all  go  from  light  to  dark 
with  the  ancient  patriarch, 
screaming  at  the  windowpane 
with  no  shame. 

Conquerors  tramp  the  earth  to  mud 
mixing  with  the  thickest  blood, 

They  are  melting  from  the  heat 
with  the  beat. 

One  thin  crack  that  breaks  the  house, 
tears  the  buttons  off  the  blouse. 
Laughter  creeping  silently, 
jubilee. 

In  the  sand  a life  is  dead 
over  which  two  men  are  wed. 

It  will  end  up  in  divorce. 

No  intercourse. 

Endless  drops  of  paint  that  run 
down  a canvas  newly  spun 
in  the  early  light  of  night. 

Oversight. 


Barbara  Pankratz 


BROTHERHOOD 


A — men 
Ah,  women, 
and  kindred: 

We  are  gathered  together  this  day  to  join  . 

And  HE  broke  the  loaves 
and  shared  them  with  5,000. 


Donna  Stucky 


Deirdre  Abbate  intaglio,  "Embryonic  Forms  " 


LOVE:  AN  ELEMENT  OF  NEED 


Love  is  what  we  need 
Love  is  what  we  need 
In  this  world  of  despair 
In  this  world  of  despair. 

Need  someone  to  tell  us  that  they  care, 

In  this  world  of  despair 
In  this  world  of  despair. 

If  there  is  this  thing  called  love 
Why  don’t  we  love  one  another? 

Why  don’t  we  love  one  another? 

For  love  must  fill  the  lonely  gap  in  our  hearts, 
It  must  calm  the  yearning  of  desire. 

For  love  can  give  you  a reason  for  living. 

Or  a reason  for  dying. 

Yes,  a reason  for  dying. 

For  love  is  an  element  of  need 
Everyone  must  have  love  in  this  life. 

For  if  there  is  no  love  between  one  another 
There  is  only  one  thing  left 
And  that  is  loneliness. 

Loneliness — deathly  loneliness! 


Emily  Regier 


Helen  Wall  collagraph,  "Family  Portrait" 
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Last  summer 
everything  was  clear, 
Black  was  black. 
White  was  white, 
and  there  was 
no  grey 
to  confuse. 

Now, 

only  one  year 
later — 

I’m  stunned 
by  how 

cluttered  and  murky 
it  is. 


Jan  Harder 


Loran  Yoder  intaglio,  Untitled 


A BIRTHDAY  RIDE 


The  day  hung  hot  and  heavy,  almost 
suspended  by  the  rich  golden-green 
hum  of  late  Kansas  summer.  High- 
way 50,  bordered  on  either  side  by 
grasshopper-infested  fields  of  dusty 
wheat  stubble,  stretched  on  and  on, 
a shimmering  car  path  leading  to 
sweaty,  shimmering  civilizations  like 
Newton  and  Hutchinson. 

The  hum  was  shattered  by  an  east- 
ward roar,  and  soon  a sleek  Chevro- 
let Impala  appeared,  hobbled  by  a 
game  right  front  tire.  The  Chevy  made 
the  grasshoppers  spray  to  safety  in 
water-sprinkler  fashion  as  it  tenderly 
swerved  onto  a dusty  country  cross- 
road, favoring  its  injured  member. 
The  motor  stopped,  and  a head 
peered  out  of  the  window  on  the  driv- 
er’s side,  scowling  at  the  softening 
tire.  "Damn!"  the  head  said.  "Double 
damn!” 

"Greg!”  the  other  occupant  of  the 
car  spoke  sharply.  "You  know  Mom 
doesn’t  want  you  to  talk  like  that." 
Then  with  an  adolescent  leer,  "You’re 
’sposed  to  set  a ’good  example.'  ’’ 

"O.K.,  Squeak,”  Greg  said,  turning 
around  to  face  his  sister,  "I’ll  be  good. 
Now  how  about  setting  me  a good 
example  and  helping  me  with  this 
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tire?" 

Squeak’s  face  was  hostile  and 
blank  by  turns.  "Don't  call  me  Squeak. 
I'm  not  a baby  anymore.  How  can  I 
help  you?" 

"By  not  gethn'  in  the  way.  Come 
on  out  and  keep  me  company  while 
I get  this  bugger  changed." 

The  two  front  car  doors  opened 
and  slammed  shut  almost  simultane- 
ously as  Greg  and  Squeak — alias  Be- 
linda — Stallard  emerged  from  the 
Impala.  The  car's  exterior,  painted  a 
frosty  blue-green,  seemed  curiously 
out  of  place  in  the  90-degree  heat. 
Greg  plowed  through  the  scalding 
dust  toward  the  trunk,  fumbling  with 
his  set  of  keys. 

"Hey,  Greg."  Belinda’s  voice  was 
casually  friendly.  "Let  me  open  the 
trunk  and  hand  you  the  stuff." 

"O.K.  Here.  It's  the  gold  key,  the 
octagonal  one.  Don't  put  it  in  upside 
down,  like  you  do  with  the  ignition." 

Belinda,  after  a few  experimental 
grunts,  opened  the  trunk  and  began 
hunting  for  the  proper  surgical  tools: 
the  spare,  the  jack,  the  spinner- 
wrench.  "And  don't  forget  the  blocks, 
Belinda,”  Greg  said,  trudging  with 
his  equipment  around  to  the  front  of 


the  car.  "They  should  be  up  back  be- 
hind where  the  spare  goes." 

"What’ll  I do  with  'em?" 

"Put  'em  in  back  of  each  of  the  rear 
wheels  so  the  car  won’t  roll.  Hurry  up 
— I've  got  the  jack  started." 

"Hey,  Greg."  Again  the  suddenly 
friendly  tone.  "Come  back  here  and 
see  if  these  blocks  are  right.  I-I'll  jack, 
so  we  won't  waste  time." 

Greg  grinned.  "You  little  fink.  Why 
didn’t  you  ask  to  jack?  I'd  of  let  you." 

Belinda  snickered  self-consciously. 
Working  with  a better  will  and  effi- 
ciency than  ever  seen  in  the  kitchen 
after  dinner,  she  soon  had  the  Im- 
pala's  snout  pointed  toward  the  sky; 
and  shortly  after,  the  offending  tire 
was  off,  the  new  one  on,  the  car 
jacked  down  and  the  tools  thrown 
into  the  trunk.  Belinda  leaned  ginger- 
ly against  a fender  as  Greg,  squat- 
ting down,  wiped  at  a grease  spot 
on  his  forearm  with  a dry  handful  of 
grass.  "You  want  to  go  to  Pete's  Pud- 
dle, you  say?  There  won't  be  anyone 
your  age  there.” 

The  heat  rose  from  the  ground  in 
waves,  making  Belinda's  calves  un- 
dulate as  if  in  a fun-house  mirror. 
"Yeah.  I just  want  to  see  what  it’s 
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like.  Anyway,  it  was  your  big  idea, 
to  give  me  a birthday  ride.’  It's  not 
for  a whole  two  weeks  yet.” 

“All  right,  then,  forget  it.  You’re 
the  one  who's  always  griping  I never 
talk  to  you  since  I’ve  been  to  college. 
I thought  this  nice  little  open-air  ex- 
cursion might  restore  some  together- 
ness.” A drop  slid  down  Belinda’s 
cheek.  "Hey,  don’t  get  ridiculous.  I’m 
sorry.” 

"Dumb,”  Belinda  said,  sliding  into 
the  front  seat  and  slamming  the  door, 
”it  was  just  sweat.  Don't  get  bugged.” 
“Bugged?”  Greg  said,  getting  in 
himself. 

"Good  gosh,  Greg!  You  know, 
bugged.  Like,  don’t  get  sore.” 

"Oh,  yeah,”  Greg  said,  remember- 
ing. The  expression  seemed  so  rusty 
and  long  ago.  “Well,  let's  bug  off, 
man!” 

"Hey,”  Belinda  giggled,  “cool, 
man!” 

"Yeah,”  Greg  sighed,  switching  on 
the  motor  and  air  conditioner  at  the 
same  time.  “Real  cool.”  He  emitted  a 
satisfied  groan  as  he  felt  the  efforts 
of  the  air  conditioner  hesitatingly  fill 
first  the  front  seat,  then  the  whole  in- 
side of  the  car.  He  reached  for  the 


radio  knob,  adjusting  the  dial  to 
1330,  which  meant  KFH  and  rather 
staid  Sunday  jazz.  Belinda's  face  fell. 
Greg  grimaced  and  slid  the  dial  on 
down  to  1480,  which  meant  KLEO 
and  the  psychedelic  effusions  of  the 
Byrds,  the  Doors,  the  Jefferson  Air- 
planes. Belinda  brightened. 

’’Greg,  " she  said,  "you  can  call  me 
Squeak — if  you  wanna.  " 

Churning  through  the  dust  that 
covered  the  cow  path-like  trail  lead- 
ing away  from  Pete’s  Puddle,  the  Im- 
pala  doggedly  searched  for  the 
smooth-rolling  blacktop.  The  place 
had  been  disappointing;  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  a rather  dingy  sand  pit,  re- 
plete with  beer  cans  and  bottles, 
crudely  boarded  dressing  shacks,  and 
the  boisterous  — and,  from  Squeak’s 
standpoint,  altogether  too  old  — sun 
worshipers.  The  entrance  fee  had  also 
been  out  of  Belinda's  league — a dol- 
lar-fifty.  "Well,”  Greg  had  said,  "shall 
we  go  in?  I'll  pay,”  he  had  added, 
noticing  Squeak's  three  sweaty  quar- 
ters clutched  tightly  in  one  hand. 

And  Belinda,  noticing  the  brown, 
nearly  bare  men  and  women:  "Nope, 
not  at  that  price.”  And  so  they  hadn’t. 

The  dust  and  small  gravel  kept  fly- 


ing  up  underneath  the  Chevrolet's 
fenders,  making  a crackling  sound. 
Squeak  lay  back  on  the  seat,  nibbling 
at  a pre-birthday  candy  bar.  Greg 
glanced  at  her  for  a moment  end 
then  turned  to  face  the  dirty  wind- 
shield and  steadily  moving  telephone 
poles,  thinking.  Thinking  how  Belinda 
Stallard,  alias  Squeak,  had  become, 
for  him,  at  least,  a stranger. 

Squeak,  a whole  decade  younger 
than  he,  now  nearly  eleven.  He  had 
been  self-importantly  combining  milo 
with  Pop  the  day  she  was  born.  . . . 
‘‘It's  a girl,"  Pop  had  said,  grinning 
happily,  his  hair  full  of  dust  and 
chaff.  "That's  nice,"  Greg  had  said 
. . . and  then,  as  an  afterthought; 
"Gee!  When  I'm  twenty,  she'll  only 
be  as  old  as  I am  now.  . . ."  His  first 
glimpse  of  Belinda,  of  the  bald, 
wrinkled  head  and  pink,  round  tum- 
my. 

And  now  Belinda,  stretched  out  on 
the  front  seat  beside  him,  eleven 
years  later.  Long,  agile  fingers 
smeared  with  melted  chocolate;  long- 
er legs  folded  up  awkwardly  in  front 
of  her;  the  naturally  wavy  hair,  hide- 
ously, pitifully  straightened  (“I'm  tal- 
ler'n  everybody  else;  can’t  my  hair  at 


least  look  normal?");  the  embarrassed 
grin;  the  slight  acne  on  the  nose.  The 
self-conscious  hunch,  contrived  to 
hide  embryonic  breasts.  Belinda, 
Squeak,  popping  her  gum  and  listen- 
ing to  KLEO.  ".  . . An'  now  Billie  Joe 
McAllister's  jumped  off  th’  Tallachie 
Breeedge."  Bobbie  Gentry,  along  with 
the  air  conditioning,  wafted  across 
the  front  seat. 

Could  three  years  of  college  absen- 
teeism have  done  this?  Greg  felt  old, 
stiff.  Rip  Van  Winkle-ish.  He  turned 
his  full  attention  back  to  the  driving 
at  hand  as  a grasshopper  splattered 
brownly  against  the  windshield  and 
the  Impala,  dust  still  spitting  from  the 
tire  treads,  approached  the  black, 
shimmering  surface  of  Highway  50. 

Craig  Challender 
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Sachiyo  Kawasaki  drypoint,  "Twig"  i 
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YOUR  SPRING 


This  time  of  year,  This  year  of  Spring, 
impresses  you  upon  my  thoughts. 

Yet  Spring  deserves  no  special  commendation. 

Although  she  pricks  the  cry  that 
penetrates  my  soul. 

This  cry  is  here — then  as  well  as  now — 
and  only  silence  itself  at  my 
obstinate  insistence 
To  reinvigorate  itself  in  your  smile. 


John  Kauffman 
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Because  of  you  I could  not  speak 
With  noisy  sound  or  untrue  words — 
You  knew  my  life,  a meek  retreat 
Loath  to  join  a truthless  world. 

And  yet  I sought  not  to  deny 
The  promised  life  you’d  waited  for. 
When  joined  in  moments  of  belief 
Our  harmony  would  triumph  over. 

Then  why  was  pleasure  seldom  given 
The  chance  to  prove  its  worth — 

Or  even  love,  a meager  show? 

Oh,  you  have  died  a quiet  death. 

This  break  was  not  at  all  our  loss 
Of  singleness  of  soul — 

It  rather  was  a route  by  which 
We  finalized  a seal. 


Darlene  Klassen 


Roberta  Senner 

intaglio.  Untitled 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  AN  EMOTION 
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Darvin  Yoder  ink,  "Head  Study" 


In  the  dark  of  the  artist's  mind 
There  lies  an  inmate 
on  his  bunk  of  wire  springs  he  has 
long  ceased  to  jump 
ofF  his  bed  to  look  out  through  the 
two  barred  windows 
of  his  too  small  cell. 

He  has  long  forgotten  those  events 
which  led  to  his 

present  capture  and  eventual  demise 
he  was  innocent 

of  the  crime  and  knew  not  why  his 
presence  there  was 
offensive  to  society. 

He  never  had  a chance  they  said  he 
was  illegitimate 
he  had  tried  to  express  himself 
with  honesty 

he  meant  no  harm  "just  misunderstood” 
said  the  doctor 
"sinner”  said  the  rest. 
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He  is  trapped  and  it  is  nnuch  too  late 
to  help  him  now 

“circumstantial"  said  the  defense 
“human  frailty"  the  rest 
“guilty"  said  the  smiling  jury  chair 
“death"  the  judge 
and  then  his  memory  stopped. 

There  is  no  hope  for  347986 
his  life  is  gone 

he  knows  not  why  they  lead  him  out 
to  die  for 

he  was  innocent  of  sin 
but  never  learned 
just  how  to  lie. 

Jim  Stucky 


\ 
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Darvin  Yoder  ink  and 
wash.  Untitled 


IDENTITY? 


A man  was  brought  to  the  emergency  room 
of  a local  hospital  as  an  attempted  suicide. 

The  following  morning  when  he  was  coherent, 

the  authorities  questioned  him  to  determine  motivation. 
His  confused  response  was-. 

‘‘It  was  a case  of  mistaken  identity." 


John  Kauffman 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A GRADE-TWO 
THINKER 


William  Golding,  in  his  essay  'Think- 
ing As  a Hobby,"  depicts  three  kinds 
of  thinkers:  the  grade-threes,  who  live 
on  spleen;  the  grade-twos,  who  live 
on  wit;  and  the  grade-ones,  who  live 
on  that  ambiguous  and  nonexistent 
substance  called  profundity.  Since  I 
heartily  endorse  the  Golden  Mean, 
"Nothing  in  excess,"  I am  solidly  al- 
lied with  the  grade-twos.  But  I have 
a confession  to  make.  I wasn’t  al- 
ways this  way,  brash  and  lovable, 
with  a free-wheeling  wit.  I wasn’t  al- 
ways a grade-two  thinker. 

Time  was  when  I marveled  at  the 
snow  and  believed  in  God.  When  I 
walked  on  the  creek  bank  and  wad- 
ed in  the  water  for  the  fun  of  it.  When 
I gave  Rodney  Shirk  a bloody  nose  at 
recess  for  calling  My  Friend  Richard 
Gomez  a nigger.  When  I read  books, 
not  for  the  superiority  to  be  derived 
from  them,  but  simply  because  I en- 
joyed the  stories.  When  I felt  no  em- 
barrassment holding  up  one  finger 
for  one  bathroom  process  and  two  for 
the  other.  When  I actually  said  what 
I thought,  and  what  I felt.  But  all  that 
was  many  selves  ago,  in  grade  school. 

Grade  school. 

Kids  always  called  me  "queer"  at 


country  school.  I never  talked  about 
tractors  and  plows  and  wheat  and 
east-eighties  like  the  other  boys.  I 
read  books  and  liked  girls  and  hated 
baseball.  I knew  the  answers  to  every 
test  except  arithmetic  and  didn't  say 
"ain't." 

I also  believed  anything  anyone 
told  me.  Teachers  liked  me.  Kids 
played  jokes  on  me,  like  the  time  I 
played  at  Larry’s  house.  Larry  was 
my  neighbor.  He  lived  half  a mile 
away.  Larry  was  tall  and  skinny  with 
blue  squinty  eyes  like  a pig  and 
stringy  brown  hair  with  a rooster  tail 
and  teeth  that  stuck  out  when  he 
smiled.  He  had  big  round  ears  that 
stuck  out  even  when  he  didn't  smile. 
He  had  a dumb  smile.  He  always 
wore  Unionalls  and  great  big  clod- 
hopper shoes.  I thought  he  looked 
like  a monkey.  I told  Mom  once  and 
she  told  me  never  to  tell  Larry  be- 
cause it  would  hurt  his  feelings.  So  I 
never  did. 

The  day  I went  to  play  at  Larry's 
it  was  terribly  hot.  We  sneaked  into 
the  kitchen  and  ate  two  dishes  full  of 
watermelon  and  then  went  out  and 
threw  rocks  at  a bottle  in  the  horse 
tank.  Pretty  soon  the  water  splashing 


made  me  want  to  go.  I told  Larry. 
The  house  was  awful  far  away,  but 
the  barn  was  real  close  so  Larry  told 
me  to  go  there  and  go  behind  the 
corn  wagon.  He  said  he'd  stand  guard 
and  make  sure  nobody  looked.  I did 
like  he  said  but  when  I got  through 
and  zipped  up  and  turned  around 
there  was  Larry's  sister  Judith  look- 
ing at  me  and  laughing.  They  told 
everybody.  Three  times  a day  at  re- 
cess, for  a whole  month,  the  kids  all 
yelled,  "Hey,  GREG!  Are  ya  onein’  it 
or  twoin'  it?"  I got  so  I stayed  in  at 
recess  and  read  a book. 

Ay,  yes,  grade  school. 

High  school  was  somewhat  better; 
at  least,  I always  made  it  a point  to 
go  to  the  restroom  unattended.  My 
schoolmates  had  finally  managed 
somehow  to  convey  the  idea  that 
genitals  and  filth  were  synonymous.  I 
still  suffered  occasional  lapses  into 
naivety,  like  the  time  when,  confus- 
ing the  phrose  "jack  off”  with  the 
word  "loiter.”  I used  the  former  in 
class.  That  was,  I grant  you,  embar- 
rassing. On  the  whole,  however,  I 
was  better  equipped  to  face  a world 
that  seemed  to  exist  at  school  but  not 
at  home.  What  kind  of  equipment  had 


44  I?  I don't  know,  exactly — a hardness, 

an  attitude  of  suspicion,  perhaps. 
Wordsworth  and  Blake  call  it  a loss 
of  innocence.  My  friends  called  it 
“wising  up.” 

The  years  passed,  and  so  did  I — 
to  college.  And  along  came  Clinton. 
Clinton  was  smart.  Clinton  was  clever. 
Clinton  was  editor  of  the  campus 
newspaper  and  had  a way  with 
words.  For  some  reason,  Clinton  liked 
me  at  once.  I liked  him  back.  After 
all,  if  I stuck  around  Cilnton  long 
enough,  perhaps  I would  develop  the 
right  study  habits  and  get  good 
grades.  Anyway,  he  was  fun  to  talk 
to.  Only  one  thing  bothered  me.  When 
we  were  in  a group,  usually  “his" 
group  of  Zeke,  Howie,  and  Pete — “the 
supper  club,"  people  called  us — Clin- 
ton teased  me  — good-naturedly,  of 
course. 

“I  didn't  really  mean  anything, 
Greg,"  he  used  to  say.  “But  I just 
couldn't  help  it.  You  look  so  darn 
funny  when  you're  teased — blushing 
all  over  and  stammering.  Don't  think 
anything  of  it." 

But  I did  think  anything  of  it.  My 
embarrassment  may  have  looked  fun- 
ny to  Clinton,  but  it  made  me  feel 
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hurt  and  a little  mad.  I wished  I 
could  be  able  to,  for  once  in  my  life, 
think  of  a snappy  comeback.  On  Fri- 
day, November  1,  at  supper,  I did. 

Clinton,  padding  in  the  lead  as 
usual,  broke  from  the  dinner  line  and 
picked  a table.  Soon  the  hierarchy  had 
gathered  in  its  accustomed  places: 
Zeke  and  Howie  flanking  Clinton  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  Pete  and  I fac- 
ing them  on  the  other.  The  meal  be- 
gan smoothly.  Clinton  began  by  nar- 
rating the  traumatic  events  that  had 
made  up  his  day,  dramatizing  them 
with  a slight  nasal  twang.  (This  twang 
was  one  of  the  immediately  striking 
things  about  Clinton.  When  he  talked, 
he  reminded  me  of  a slightly  pudgy 
Jimmy  Stewart.  I refrained  from  tell- 
ing him,  though;  I thought  it  might 
hurt  his  feelings.)  As  Clinton's  nar- 
rative drew  toward  its  close,  he  jow- 
lily  beamed  over  his  coffee  cup,  ac- 
knowledging the  titters  of  amuse- 
ment around  him.  Suddenly  he  fo- 
cused his  attention  on  me:  “What  did 
you  say,  Greg?  I didn’t  quite  hear." 

“I  didn't  say  anything  at  all,"  I be- 
gan, “but — “ 

“Careful!”  Clinton’s  voice,  steely- 
edged  with  concern,  shattered  my 


sentence  in  its  mid.  “Not  so  vigorous- 
ly, my  friend.  How  many  times  do  I 
have  to  tell  you  — don't  open  your 
mouth  so  wide  or  your  head  will  fall 
in!” 

Again  the  appreciative  titters,  in- 
itiated by  a pot-belly  laugh  from 
Clinton.  I sank  back  into  my  chair, 
blushing  violently.  Another  miserable 
supper  was  almost  over.  Suddenly 
unwittingly,  Clinton  gave  me  another 
chance. 

“You  may  continue  now,  Greg,”  he 
said,  smiling  benignly.  “Just  remem- 
ber— not  so  wide  this  time.  What  was 
it  you  were  about  to  say?” 

The  chance  was  there,  fat  and  juicy. 
I lunged  at  it.  “I  was  about  to  men- 
tion how  well  you  speak,”  I said,  in 
as  dry  and  nasal  a tone  as  I could 
muster.  “But  I’ve  suddenly  developed 
canker  sores  on  my  tongue.  Let’s  dis- 
cuss something  else,  do  you  mind?” 
The  titters  turned  to  hearty  guffaws, 
swirling  around  Clinton.  For  a mo- 
ment he  was  dumbfounded.  Then  he 
began  to  titter  appreciatively.  I had 
arrived. 

The  rest  is  history.  Clinton  gradu- 
ated, but  I — and  an  increasingly  larg- 
er group  of  wits,  I found — continued 
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in  his  stead.  The  myth  of  wittiness  en- 
veloped even  me.  I was  now  o bona 
fide  grade-two  thinker. 

Some  of  what  Mr.  Golding  has  said 
about  us  is  true,  of  course.  We  don't 
believe  in  too  many  things,  least  of 
oil  God.  But  who  needs  Him,  any- 
way? We  ore  blessed  in  that  we  con 
see  through  oil  the  shorn  that  per- 
vades everywhere. 

Probably  the  best  thing,  though,  is 
that  o grade-two  thinker  has  people 
scared  of  him.  He  need  never  be 
embarrassed  anymore.  (Who  said, 
“Make  your  defense  look  like  an  of- 
fense”? Hmmm.  I’ve  forgotten.) 
Should,  however,  an  impudent  peas- 
ant come  charging  up,  pitchfork  in 
hand,  the  grade-two  thinker  always 
has  his  weapons  at  the  ready — ad- 
jectives and  adverbs,  maybe  a noun 
or  two,  all  honed  to  a fine  edge.  One 
slash,  and  the  jugular  vein  of  that 
peasant's  composure  lies  severed, 
oozing  chagrin  everywhere.  It's  a 
good  feeling. 

Sometimes,  though  I have  doubts 
about  this  grade-two  business.  One 
drowsy  summer  afternoon,  I walked 
along  a wooden  bridge,  looking  at 
the  gurgling,  muddy  water  under- 


neath. (I  never  walk  in  the  creek  any- 
more; the  stickers  hurt  my  feet.)  Sud- 
denly, I saw  an  old  bottle,  trapped 
for  a moment  in  a crosscurrent.  I 
threw  a stone  at  it.  For  once  in  my 
life,  I hit  something  I aimed  for.  The 
bottle  exploded  with  a crash.  Then  I 
remembered  Larry.  I felt  sad,  think- 
ing of  all  those  recesses.  “Hey,  GREG! 
Ya  onein’  itortwoin’  it?" 

To  no  one  in  particular  I mumbled, 
“I’m  probably  threein'  it." 

But  I was  awfully  depressed  that 
day. 

Craig  Challender 
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The  chicken  ate  the  roily  worm  in  the  gutter 
and  the  wind  picked  its  feathers 
because  they  all  came 
to  that  gray  place. 

If  the  roily  worm  had  not  seen 
the  fluorescent  coat 
they  might  still  be  there 
questioning  the  streetlight. 

Martha  Becker 
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'Twould  be 
Quite  unfair 
If 

Jackie  Gleason 
Got 

Athlete's  foot 
In  his 
Toeses, 

But  why 
Should 

I, 

A confirmed 
Non-kisser, 

Get 

Mononucleosis? 


Diana  Stucky 
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